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Recorder 


Army or mob? 


What is the difference between a 


Most mili would say 
acihne nd Vesta at 
f the Israeli army 


iavonemrons 
detailed 


cut CBS tape, not just the 60 sec- 
i shown on U.S. tele- 

tt they saw was a 
depiction of four Israeli 
beating two handcuffed 
-demonstrators with fists, boots, 
clubs and stones. 


need to that they are doing 
an important defending their 
ee weer and that they 
a group. 
———, medals, fla; 
and traditions panteess at 


feeling of specialness, of belong- 


serve under discipline 
which can at i Bd demand 
their lives, but that discipline is 
fragile and cannot survive mis- 


use. 
As the Israelis are discovering, 


throwing for beatin; , puts 
much stress on individual sol- 


Arabs quickly rots their 
self-esteem. 
Evidence of the rot is easy to 
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find. Several have been accused of 
purying Palestinians alive with a 
dozer, and others have shot to 
kill when confronted by stone- 
; ing ; 
74 Palestinians have died since 


the rioting began 
iers themselves are re- 
against the situation. 

I see Palestinians who 
threw stones getting beaten, it 
doesn’t hurt me much,” one 19- 
ee soldier said. ‘““But when 

soldiers beat people who are 
blindfolded and tied up in a tent, 
that gets me, it’s torturing 
them. It s! "tbe like that.” 

The soldier, who has been serv- 
ing on the occupied West Bank, 
said a recent change in military 
policy permitting troops to use 
physical force against Palestini- 


rm 
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the fiona 
rage at rioters, and command 
do nothing to stop them. aime 
» ‘Before this—(beating) policy, 
cveepihing. was quite delicate,” 
= e soldier. = 

“We were not supposed to get 
near the population and (we were 
supposed to) try not to shoot and 
be as gentle as possible. Soldiers 
were afraid of punishment for 
breaking rules,”’ he said. 

“After (Defense Minister Yitz- 
hak) Rabin changed it, the com- 
manders said we could do what 
‘we want, ing is free,’ he 
said. “Before it was sacred not to 

near- women. After what Ra- 
in said, you could approach 
women and children.” 

The soldier said the new ai 
has caused arguments among sol- 
a and dered less respect 
lor com: 

“It’s corrupting soldiers,” he 
said. “It starts to be a natural 
th to beat people. For some, 
it’s fun.” 

The soldier said that he and 
about.a quarter of his unit refuse 
to heat, pespie. But other soldiers 
have tt : “Why don’t you hit 
this-Arab?_Can’t you see he’s a 
terrorist?” 

Once, he said, a soldier he tried 
to stop instead turned on him, 
threatening in the heat of the mo- 
ment, “Look, shut_up, or I’m go- 
ing to tie you up and do it to you.” 

t's never gotten to a point 
where we start beating each oth- 
er,” the soldier said. ‘But it’s not 
pleasant to see this kind of thing 
— to hear them ge Sap weep- 
ing all over the bus. guys say 
if we don’t hit him, he’d hurt us 10 
times more, so what’s the prob- 
ne th back h 

e le back home are 
also ied. r 

There have been street demon- 
strations against the army tactics, 
and heated debates in Parliament. 

The mother of Sgt. Saguy 
Harpaz, one of the four soldiers 
arrested for the beating shown on 
the TV tape, said the incident in- 
volving her son is the fault of the 


army. 

I taught my son to go to the 
army with his head held high, to 
contribute and to protect and what 
has ha here? He has be- 
come a beater of children and 
women.” 
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Name recognition has always been one ot 
the pillars of successful political campaign- 
. Yet names have never been given the at- 
tention accorded to that other leading elec- 
tion indicator, the winning of the New Hamp- 
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U.S. Jews’ view of Israel shifts 


By MARK P. COHEN 
Special to the Los Angeles Times 


Except for Jesse Jackson, the presidential 
candidates largely have bene aise about me 
ongoing reports of Israeli brutality in 
West Bank and Gaza. At most, they utter 
vague statements of concern and promise a 
renewed commitment to the process begun 
at Camp David. 

Perhaps this silence reflects a wholesome 
concern that any remarks critical of Israel 
might encourage an outpouring of latent 
anti-Semitism. More likely, it reflects a fear 
of being branded as ‘‘anti-Israel."" 

The candidates seem to assume that there 
are only political negatives in daring to 
break ranks with the Israel lobby. This as- 
sumption reflects a lack of solid political in- 
formation about the rapidly changing views 
of the American Jewish community 

Until the last few years, the im 
among Jews to ect Israel chilled any 
public airing of dissent over Israeli policies. 
By-1986,-however, American Jews had come 
to reject, by a 63 percent to 22 nt mar- 

in, the notion that they should not criticize 

israel, according to a survey by the main- 
stream American Jewish Committee. 

There is no question that American Jews 
take a special interest in Israel’s well-being 
and pride in its achievements. But Israel’s 
1982 debacle in Lebanon, the Pollard spy af- 
fair, the Iran arms-sales and the jodox 
Establishment’s stranglehold over religious 
affairs in Israel have estranged American 


Jews. The American Jewish Committee’s 
survey found that only among the Orthodox 
— approximately 10 percent of the American 
Jewish population — is attachment to Israel 
on the rise; among Reform and unaffiliated 
Jews — 55 percent of the pilation — at- 
tachment to Israel is on the decline. 

The harsh Israeli response to the Palestin- 
ian uprising has deepened American Jewish 
discontent with Israeli policies. As the presi- 
dent of the National Assembly of Conserva- 
tive Rabbis, Kassel Abelson, recently put it: 
“You no longer find unanimity and confi- 
dence in Israel's leaders.” 

The American Jewish Committee survey 
also shows that a substantial plurality of 
Jews believe that Palestinians have a right 
to a- homeland on the West Bank so long as it 
does not threaten Israel; that Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir and his Likud party have 
been too unwilling to compromise to make 
peace, and that Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres is far more popes than Shamir. Per- 
es favors an international peace conference 
and a ‘‘territory-for-peace"’ formula to settle 


the conflict; Shamir opposes such a confer-~ 


ence and rejects the idea of relinquishing the 
occupied territories in exchange for Arab 
recognition of Israel. 

Not mnreTsiney. the U.S. presidential can- 
didates hear a different story from the Israel 
lobby. Fund-raising for Israel among Ameri- 
can Jews is up, the lobby claims, and sup- 
port for the Jewish state remains solid. 

Support for the Shamir government and 
military occupation, however, is not solid. 


There is growing recognition among Ameri- 
can and Israeli Jews that the occupation is 
corroding Israel’s moral claim on the inter- 
national community, As the former head of 
Israeli military intelligence, Yehoshafat 
Harkabi, recently observed, a ‘‘country that 
insists that it can-exist-only-if-this-prineiple- 
(of self-determination) is violated is destined 
to endanger the legitimacy of its own exis- 
tence." 

American Jews know that the uprising is-a 
watershed: Even Israel-lobby publicists ac- 
knowledge that major change is coming. 
Eric Rosenman, the editor of the American- 
Israel Public Affairs Committee's Near East 
Report, predicted earlier this month that the 
imminent establishment of a Palestinian 
state in the West Bank and Gaza, observing 
that events in the territories have advanced 
the Palestinian cause more than all the 
Arab-Israeli wars did. 

The volatility of the situation in the territo- 
ries and the ever-deepening crack in the 
once solid Jewish wall of support-for-israeli- 
policies present an unprecedented opportuni- 

for presidential aspirants-to-demonstrate- 
the quality of their statesmanship. 

The candidate who can persuade Ameri- 
can Jews that as president he will extricate 
Israel from ruling over an increasingly hos- 
tile Arab population, and in the process gain 
Arab recognition of Israel, will be  agaalaea 
surprised by the response at the polls, 


Mark P. Cohen is an attorney in Washington 
and the publications chairman of the Jewish 
Committee for Israeli-Palestinian Peace. 


Armenians put Gorbachev on the spot 


By RICHARD G. HOVANNISIAN 
Special to the Los Angeles Times 


Soviet leader Mikhail S. Gorbachev's poli- 
cy of confronting the legacy of Josef Stalin 
has revealed past injustices that cannot be 
ignored. 

One such injustice against the Armenians 
has led to one of the longest series of mass 
demonstrations ever held in the Soviet 
Union. Reports reaching the West indicate 
that during the past month about 30 percent 
of the population of Soviet Armenia and 80 
percent of the population of the Nagorno- 
Karabakh Autonomous Region in neighbor- 
ing Azerbaijan have participated. Additional 
tens of thousands have joined their kinsmen 
in solidarity demonstrations in Paris, New 
York and Los Angeles 

The Armenians currently seek neither 
greater autonomy nor independence, but 
only the reunification of a people separated 
artificially by a scant 10<mile corridor. Mos- 
cow's response should begin to define its new 
policy concerning nationalities. 

The Soviet state is made tip of 15 republics 
and more than 100 ethnic groups. With re- 
gard to the nationalities question, the Soviets 
have alternated over the years between 
firmness and reform. Ethnic minorities have 
Jaunched aj ls ranging from requests for 
greater cultural autonomy, to objections to 
Russification programs in their territories, 
to outright demands for independence. Gen- 
erally the intent of the Soviet central govern- 
ment has been to allow as much cultural au- 
tonomy as possible without having that au- 
tonomy lead to nationalist expression. The 
minimal objective of the various nationali- 
ties has been to maintain their ethnic identi 
ty and their historical territorial int ity. 
When these objectives are in conflict, head- 
lines are made in the West 


Doonesbury 


That is what is happening today with Ar- 
menian .demands that Moscow unite 
Nagorno-Karabakh with the Soviet Arme- 
nian republic. Nagorno-Karabakh (the name 
“Nagorno” translates from Russian as 
“mountainous"’) has a population of almost 
200,000, of whom 80 percent are Armenian 
and the rest Azerbaijanis. Karabakh, which 
forms the eastern extremity of the Armenian 
plateau, has always been regarded by Arme- 
nians as an area of prime historical, cultural 
and strategic significance, Even when the 
rest of Armenia had been conquered by the 
Persian and Turkish empires, Karabakh re 
mained semi-autonomous under the rule of 
Armenian princes. 

At the beginning of the 19th Century 
Karabakh was annexed by czarist Russia 
But the Armenians in the region continued to 
live in relative peace until 1917, when the 
Russian Revolution led to a period of chaos 
in the Caucasus region. In the wake of the 
temporary Russian.retreat from the area in 
1918, both Armenia and Azerbaijan declared 
their independence and Karabakh became a 
bone of contention between the two states. 
Despite an intense resistance from the Ar- 
menian population, which was demanding 
unification with the new Armenian republic, 
Karabakh was claimed and occupied by 
Azerbaijan, a land with a Turkish Shia Mos- 
lem population 

By 1920 the Red Army had entered the 
Caucasus, extending Soviet control to the re 
‘a Azerbaijan renounced its claims on 

arabakh and agreed to its unification with 
Armenia. But Nationalist Turkey under the 
leadership of Mustafa Kemal was opposed to 


Armenia and awarded the disputed territo- 
ries to Soviet Azerbaijan. In 1923 part of 
Karabakh was given the status of an autono- 
mous district. 

The territorial integrity of Armenia had 
once again been violated. Today Armenians 
worldwide are deeply concerned about the 
fate of their kinsmen in Karabakh. They see 
in this question an opportunity for justice in 
a century that has not been kind to their peo- 
ple — a century that began with massacre 
and genocide at the hands of the Ottoman 
Turks, resulting in the loss of lands that had 
been Armenian for more than 2,500 years. 

The survivors of the Armenian genocide 
were exiled to distant-lands-throughout-the 
globe, including the United States. Stalin's 
separation of Karabakh from Armenia must 
be viewed in this context to understand the 
breadth and intensity of Armenian actions. 

Seeing a regime of genuine reform under 
Gorbachev, the Armenians of Nagorno- 
Karabakh, joined by the Armenians of Soviet 
Armenia and by Armenians on évery conti- 
nent, have stepped forward and are seeking 
justice 

Gorbachev’s policies of glasnost and 
perestroika will be put to the test this month. 
Demonstration leaders have called a tempo- 
rary moratorium while the Central Commit- 
tee reconsiders the questions. The challenge 
for the Soviet proponents of reform is to deal 
with the artificial separation of the Arme 
nians of Karabakh and to accommodate 80 
percent of the population of an already au: 
tonomous territory who simply want to join 
with their people, thereby ensuring their 
identity as Armenians. 


seeing a larger Armenian state on its easterg__ 


borders. Wanting to gain Turkish support in 
the Soviet struggle against the West, Stalin 
agreed to an accommodation. The 1921 Trea- 


“Richard G. Hovannisian is a professor of Ar- 
menian and Near Eastern history and 880- 
clate director of the Near Eastern Center at the 


ty of Moscow sanctioned the diminution of University of California, Los Angeles. 


